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DRAWING BY PAUL GAUGUIN 
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NOTES ON SOME MODERN 
DRAWINGS 


” CHINESE painting,” says Mr. 
A Roger Fry, “was always conceived 

as the visible record of a rhythmic 
gesture. It was the graph of a dance exe- 
cuted by the hand.” The tendency in Euro- 
pean painting, in any event since Piero 
della Francesca, Michelangelo, and Rubens, 
has been away from the calligraphic, 
from the frank tracery of the hand’s 
movement. With the guattrocento Floren- 
tines—Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo—the 
linear contour is integral to the painting, 
but with the introduction of the concept 
of painting as atmospheric, or as three- 
dimensional, in illusion if not in fact, the 
more obvious recording of the manual 
gesture is lost. We can sometimes, of 
course, follow the hand’s action in the 
planting of the brushstrokes, but this does 
not correspond to, or compensate for, the 
“sraph” of the first, free dance over the 
canvas in the plotting of the rhythmic 
scheme. 

For this transcription of the artist’s 
initial, rhythmic impulse we must turn, in 
modern times, to drawings, which thus 
assume a réle quite independent of mere 
preliminary aids to more elaborate works. 
Again Mr. Fry (this time in his stimulating 
new volume of essays, “‘ Transformations”’) 
makes succint summary. The Renaissance, 
he says in effect, developed an impressive 
and learned anatomical vocabulary, upon 
which the artist drew for many years, in- 
stead of using his own unprejudiced visual 
observation. Knowledge of the locations 


and relations of the muscles was consid- 
ered more important than the actual, and 
often contradictory, appearance of the form 
to the eye. Gradually, impelled by the 
example of more primitive but newly re- 
discovered arts, the draughtsman has 
allowed himself to break away from the 
burden of this school-learning and has 
again set himself to draw what he sees, 
rather than what he has been taught to 
regard as factual. 

Thanks to the generosity of friends, the 
collection of modern drawings in the Art 
Institute has been steadily growing. Men- 
tion has been made of some recent acces- 
sions in a previous issue of the BULLETIN, 
but the significance of the group as a whole 
and the tendencies exemplified there have 
not been considered in any detail. Not 
only are these drawings a background for 
study of the paintings in the Birch- 
Bartlett and other modern collections, but 
they also represent—especially the strictly 
contemporary group—a movement related 
but not subservient to the modern move- 
ment in painting. The absorption in the 
problems of three-dimensional form, which 
has characterized painting since Cézanne, 
has sent drawing in other directions, since 
the art of color (which has been the chief 
means of realizing form) is ipso facto outside 
the draughtsman’s immediate province. 
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To Ingres, for example, there was 
naturally not this difference in function 
between painting and drawing. His su- 
perb return to the tradition of Raphael 
was based primarily upon an art of /ine 
rather than of suggested mass, and it is 
therefore no surprise to find a classical 
serenity of line in his drawing in our col- 
lection of a nude figure and the same 
model’s head. This line is just, telling, 
beautiful; behind it is the same deliterately 
sensuous, thoughtful impulse that guided 
the painting of the portrait of Madame 
Riviere and Source.” In France, this 
concept of the meaning of drawing was 
gradually changed, or at any rate, new 
functions were admitted. In England, how- 
ever, the tradition lingered longer. Burne- 
Jones kept it alive. Aubrey Beardsley 
did not materially alter it, and the exot- 
icism of his subject matter should not 
lead one away from the essentially de- 
liberate character of his draughtsman- 
ship. We may study this ideal of the clean 
but careful line in the drawings of Muir- 
head Bone and Charles Ricketts. Albert 
Rothenstein is more diverse, but his por- 
trait studies of Arnold Bennett and Rodin 
are in the tradition. Even that most 
versatile of British artists, Augustus John, 
whose agile mind helps him to bridge almost 
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DRAWING BY VINCENT VAN GOGH. 


GIFT OF 
THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 


any gap between old and new, has much 
in common with the older school. But 
John, the Nashes, Walter Sickert, and Dun- 
can Grant frequently cross into those new 
fields which drawing has taken as its own. 

On the continent in the nineteenth cen- 
tury new ways of seeing affected drawing 
no less than painting, and at first similarly. 
Millet, uniting an old veneration for the 
human figure with a new regard for the 
homely truth, made drawings that were as 
monumental in their way as his paintings. 
To Millet the drawing was undoubtedly a 
preliminary to the painting; while he was 
modern in his readiness to rely upon what his 
own eyes told him of nature, he was prob- 
ably too earnest to look upon a moment’s 
fleet vision, set down by a dancing hand, 
as finished art. The moment’s vision was, 
of course, the whole consideration of the 
Impressionists, but since they were pre- 
occupied primarily with the analysis of the 
nature of light, they had little time or 
thought for the function of a black line on 
a white paper, a hard-and-fast contour 
that denied the very principles of their 
color-battle. Thus Pissarro’s pastel of a 
woman and cows is essentially of the same 
stuff as his paintings, and Madame 
Morisot’s slight little color drawing of a 
girl is approached as her paintings were 
approached, with an eye to the double 
problem of form and light. 

Degas, on the other hand, as he was less 
strictly the Impressionist in his paintings, 
was more the essential draughtsman in his 
drawings. He had no theory of broken 
color to proclaim; he was simply an eye 
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DRAWING BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN 
GIFT OF THE PRINT AND DRAWING CLUB 


and a hand, a marvellously accurate, if 
sometimes cold, eye, a hand whose dance 
was as schooled, as disciplined as that of 
the ballet girls whose movements he 
registered repeatedly. Whether the sub- 
ject is a dancer, a jockey, a horse, fit is 
evoked by Degas in its completeness, with 
strokes that are never too many and that 
never waver. Degas’ drawings are truly 
Impressionistic: forms seen, grasped, re- 
corded, with emphasis upon the visual 
truth, rather than upon the suggestive 
value of the line itself. In varying degrees 
Daumier, Forain, Rops, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and Guys belong with Degas in this cate- 
gory. Daumier shares, of course, with 
Millet in a sense of the monumental 
inherited from Michelangelo; his modernity 
is the essential modernity of any art that is 
sure, true to its time and to its exponent, 
and he has likewise a social sense that is of 
his day. A social sense is common to the 
other masters of drawing we have men- 
tioned: to Forain, with his ironical inter- 
pretations of the discrepancy between for- 
mal and abstract justice; to Toulouse- 
Lautrec, with his distortions masking 
pity; to Rops, with his insight into the 
feminine mood, and Guys, with his 
sharper appreciation of the mingled guile 
and charm of womankind. This social 


basis would not interest us here, except 
that it has its reflection in a technique no 
less decisive than its inquiry. While the 
drawings of the men above-mentioned are 
documentary, sometimes doctrinal, they 
are also superb examples of draughtsman- 
ship—Daumier’s biting lines, the nervous 
energy of a Toulouse-Lautrec, the spare 
economy of a Forain, the elegance of line 
of a Rops or a Guys. 

Two men brought drawing face to face 
with new possibilities, one because he 
opened up rich, forgotten veins of the past, 
the other through an intensity of personal 
feeling that made his own work flame. They 
were Gauguin and Van Gogh. In our 
collections Gauguin’s influence is best 
illustrated in the water color of a Tahitian 
woman and child and in two other Tahitian 
drawings. The splendid head of a man 
is more literal, the water colors of a woman 
at a spring and a crouching child have not 
the decisive outlines which were Gauguin’s 
contribution. Intelligently versed in By- 
zantine and Japanese art, he took from 
them their bold, undisguised outline, for 
his painting as well as for his drawing, 
which is here our concern. Art is not 
nature, according to Gauguin; in pictures, 
despite Cézanne, we cannot create a suc- 
cession and recession of planes. Let us 
therefore acknowledge and exploit the 
convention of the outline, the contour. 
Van Gogh’s drawing is more instinctively 
alive. That frenzied quill pen of his had 
not much time to achieve a long, sustained 
line, nor was his mind tranquil enough to 
visualize in undulations. The drawing, 
“Pastoral,” illustrates the passionate qual- 
ity of his short, impulsive strokes. We see 
them partially reflected in Hodler’s draw- 
ings,’ but Hodler is more even; likewise, 
the painter lingers in him while he draws, 
and his wash drawing of soldiers need only 
be enlarged in scale to be mural. Van Gogh, 
on the other hand, is unconsciously 
draughtsman when he holds a pen, painter 
when a brush is his instrument. 
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Thus we may trace, in these examples 
which line our corridors, a gradual release 
of drawing from the code of painting. The 
movement is not continuous, to be sure, 
and the new and the old are often indis- 
tinguishably united. In the case of Rodin, 
for example, it is interesting to note that 
the quivering surface of the bronzes is 
almost entirely absent in the rapid water 
color sketches. Here we have the round- 
ness of the mass firmly suggested, but 
Rodin does not hesitate to confine it 
within a forthright line. Georg Kolbe, 
the German sculptor, carries still further 
this mingling of the Michelangelesque full- 
ness of form with the modern draughts- 
man’s frank affirmation of his initial visual 
concept in the line. 

The more modernistic aspects of drawing, 
as exemplified in our collections, will be dis- 
cussed in a later issue. R. M. F. 


CHICAGO ARTISTS’ AND 
ETCHERS’ EXHIBITIONS 


HE Thirty-first Annual Exhibition 

by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 

and the Seventeenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Etchings under the management of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers will remain 
in the galleries until March 8. In the for- 
mer exhibition the following prizes have 
been awarded: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
medal and prize of seven hundred fifty 
dollars to H. Amiard Oberteuffer for 
“The Yellow Dress’’; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
medal and prize of five hundred dollars to 
Marques E. Reitzel for “The Morning 
Route”; 

The Fine Arts Building purchase prize 
of five hundred dollars for a painting to be 
given to the Chicago Public School Art 
Society, to Frederic Tellander for “Over 
the Seine to la Cité”; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower prize 
of three hundred dollars to Rudolph F. 
Ingerle for ‘Sundown on the Holler’; 

The William Randolph Hearst prize of 
three hundred dollars to Frederic M. 
Grant for “The Thieves’ Market”’; 


DRAWING BY AUGUSTUS JOHN 
GIFT OF MRS. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 


The Morris S. Rosenwald prize of three 
hundred dollars to Joseph A. Fleck for 
Pueblo Flower”’; 

The Edward B. Butler purchase fund of 
two hundred dollars for a painting to be 
presented to the public schools of Chicago, 
to Marques E. Reitzel for “The Morning 
Route”; 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald purchase 
fund of two hundred dollars for a painting 
to be presented to the public schools, to 
H. Harrington Betts for “Glorietta”; 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath prize of two 
hundred dollars to Carl Wuermer for 
“From My Studio Window”; 

The Harry A. Frank prize of one hundred 
fifty dollars to E. Martin Hennings for 
“Spanish Beggars”’; 

The Marshall Fuller Holmes prize of one 
hundred dollars to William S. Schwartz 
for “Friendly Enemies”’; 

The Rogers Park Woman’s Club prize of 
one hundred dollars to Ethel Spears for 
“Conservatory ”; 

The Englewood Woman’s Club prize of 
one hundred dollars to Carl Hoerman for 
“Navajo Point, Grand Canyon”; 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid prize of one 
hundred dollars to Frances Bowman for 
“The Black Vase”; 

The Municipal Art League prize of one 
hundred dollars for portraiture to Edward 
A. Klauck for “ Portrait of My Wife’; 

The Mrs. John C. Shaffer prize of one 
hundred dollars for sculpture to John 
Paulding for ‘‘ Pyxie Peggy”’; 
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The Mrs. William Ormonde Thompson 
prize of one hundred dollars to Mary 
Stafford for “ John Frazier”; 

The Julia Knapp Memorial prize of one 
hundred dollars to Walter Krawiec for 
“Through Fresh Snow”; 

The Robert Rice Jenkins prize of fifty 
dollars to Ignatz Sahula for “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” 

In the etchers’ exhibition Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan this year gave three pur- 
chase prizes of one hundred, seventy-five, 
and fifty dollars respectively, instead of 
four prizes of twenty-five dollars each, as 
in previous years. The first of the Logan 
awards was made to Louis C. Rosenberg 
for “ Little Market, Tours”; the second, to 
Malcolm Osborne for ‘‘ Nathaniel Sparks: 
Portrait”; and the third to Helen Sewell for 
“Truant.”” 


CHESTS IN THE CHADBOURNE 
COLLECTION 


OFFERS and chests and the forms 
evolved from them—credences, cab- 
inets, and cupboards—are lavishly 

represented in the Emily Crane Chadbourne 
collection. These indispensable articles of 
furniture, though holding clothing, linen, 
and silver, served for seats as well; thus 
the medieval specimens, with their plain 


FIG. 


GOTHIC CHEST. 


FIRST HALF OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
GIFT OF MRS. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 


hinged lids, show the most important 
decoration on the fronts. 

The earliest example is a long and nar- 
row coffer (Fig. 2) which stood against the 
bed, and served the double purpose of a 
step for mounting into the bed, and as a 
receptacle for coverings and pillows. The 
top, with double channeled border, lifts up 
on the strap hinges of the period. The 
master lockplate and staple are in place, 
though the two smaller fastenings are lack- 
ing. The front is formed of a single slab, 
and the ends are boxed with plain boards 
forming flat uprights. As is usual in the 
Gothic pieces, the nationality is conjec- 
turally attributal. The deeply carved 
decoration is spaced into panels, the de- 
tails of the roundels or whorls suggesting 
island carvers, although this coffer was 
obtained from a continental source. 

Another fifteenth century chest (Fig. 1) 
of either Spanish or Italian conception has 
the characteristic one-piece front, the two 
beautifully fenestrated panels being carved 
out of the solid block, with traces of each 
end indicating an original greater length. 
The periodic iron lock has been replaced by 
a later brass castellated key plate. Some 
of the earliest and finest chests of Italian 
provenance were embellished with “pas- 
tiglia” work. The example in the collec- 
tion is a highly decorated specimen of this 
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GOTHIC BED COFFER. 


composition used as an in- 
lay in low relief, the lid, 
ends, and front showing 
arabesque scroll patterns (Fig. 3). 
Particularly Spanish is the leather- 
covered trunk, closely studded with the 
popular Moorish brass nailhead decora- 
tion, further enhanced with floral sprays 
and stellate clusters stamped in gold. 
These early trunks differ from the chest 
in having an arched lid and movable 
supports or stands. Brass handles, open- 
cut straps, lockplates, corner pieces in relief, 
are also part of the equipment of this 
traveling chest, once the property of Dofa 
Maria Thomasa de la Pedrueza. 
Closely allied with the Castilian trunk is 
a Mexican dower chest of the seventeenth 
century, illustrated on the cover. This 
sturdy box, equipped with an ornamental 
stand for its base, is decorated with vigor- 
ous carving in high relief, and painted with 
pigments of a later period. The front panel 


GIFT OF MRS. EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE 


has an amusing pair of 
bewigged gentlemen waving 
to each other from the 
sterns of their respective boats. 

An oak chest of great capacity is of the 
English Renaissance style, popularly called 
a Flanders chest. The decoration is carved 
in high relief or partially applied. The 
arcaded front panels enclose female figures 
standing under semi-circular arches and 
holding the symbols of various arts. 

A beautiful example of the first step in 
the evolution of the chest was illustrated 
in the November Buttetin. It is of 
English extraction and was made about 
1645. Its equipment with one drawer at 
the bottom foreshadows the chest of 
The oak paneling is geometric, 


drawers. 


elaborately mitered with projecting cen- 
ters, and accented with flat stiles, nail- 
heads and bosses. The decoration consists 
of inlays of ivory and mother-of-pearl in 
floral patterning of Moorish type. 


B. B. 


ow FIG. 3. ITALIAN CHEST. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


GIFT OF MRS. CHADBOURNE 
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PORTRAITS OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE HALLETT BY CHESTER HARDING 
PURCHASED FROM THE AVERY FUND 


A PIONEER PORTRAIT PAINTER 


ing, the American portrait painter, 

combines characteristics which we 
like to look back upon as those of the true 
pioneer. His career had the adventurous, 
variegated quality befitting one who was 
born in the Leatherstocking era. In 1804, 
at the age of twelve, he moved with his 
family from his Massachusetts birthplace, 
to western New York, then a wilderness. 
There he grew to prodigious size in the 
performance of prodigious feats of strength. 
His very stature was Gargantuan; his 
muscular feats were in the grand manner 
of the legendary Paul Bunyan. “His 
hands and feet,”’ we are told, “were so 
large that he was obliged to import his 
gloves and to have his lasts made for him. 
The width between his eyes was such that 
an ordinary pair of spectacles would but 
half cover them.” 

This hardy rustic came to art acciden- 
tally. Having been a soldier in the War of 
1812 and a tavernkeeper for a short time 
thereafter, he had turned to housepaint- 
ing, and it was while engaged in this 


‘te stalwart figure of Chester Hard- 


occupation that he chanced upon an 
itinerant portrait painter, whose calling so 
pleased him that he set himself to learn its 
secrets. The painter was commissioned to 
make portraits of Harding and his wife, 
but he ungenerously refused to let the 
eager novice watch him as he worked. 
Harding nevertheless persevered; self- 
taught, he achieved results that were 
happy beyond his expectations. Surprised 
at his own success (“It was some time,” 
says Isham, “before he realized that it 
was considered more dignified to paint 
heads than houses”), he established him- 
self at Paris, Kentucky, and early in his 
career traveled a hundred miles to paint 
a portrait of the venerable pioneer, Daniel 
Boone. In Philadelphia he studied briefly, 
and began to practice his new profession in 
earnest in Boston, where his popularity 
soon bade fair to encroach upon that of the 
distinguished Gilbert Stuart. His entrance 
into London in 1832 brought him further 
recognition: here was an American aborig- 
ine of wit and talent, and self-made. The 
aborigine was sensible enough to come 
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home unspoiled, and to pursue an unbro- 
ken, busy career inand about Boston. He 
represents a vigorous, healthy-minded, 
active line of pioneers, who in breaking 
through the wilderness carried with them 
or rediscovered for themselves, the artistic 
heritage of their fathers. 

The new country did not depend exclu- 
sively, however, upon its native sons for 
contributions to the arts; sometimes ex- 
ponents of the more urbane aspects of 
life were imported from abroad. Thomas 
Cooper, the English actor, was an imported 
artist, although he later adopted America 
as his own, and his daughter married a son 
of President Tyler. Cooper made his debut 
in Philadelphia as Macbeth in 1796, with 
definite success, and long held a leading 
place on the American stage. Othello, 
Shylock, and Richard III were among the 
réles he introduced or made popular. The 
portrait of this famous actor by Chester 
Harding has recently been purchased from 
the Goodman fund, to hang in the lobby of 
the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theater. 
It is a straightforward painting of a mild, 
handsome Thespian, by an artist who was 
evidently sympathetic to his subject. 

Perhaps more characteristic, with even 
less artifice, without even such a decorative 
device as the fluted column in the back- 
ground of the Cooper painting, are the 
twin portraits of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hallett, which were purchased for the 
museum from the Samuel Avery fund in 
1915, but have not hitherto been repro- 
duced. Mrs. Hallett is a rosy, wholesome 
lady, and upon her features Harding 
expanded care, though in the background, 
the dress, and the ear there are traces of 
haste. Mr. Hallett’s portrait is a faithful 
likeness: one feels sure of that, for the long, 
pale face, with the pale, dull eyes is surely 
no idealization. 

The Hallett portraits are more typical 
of Chester Harding, perhaps, in a certain 
forthrightness. Still, the Cooper has added 
interest for its association of two vigorous 
personalities: both pioneers in their way, 
living in an experimental epoch but agree- 
ably mindful of their common traditions. 


R. M. F. 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS COOPER BY CHESTER 
HARDING. PURCHASED FROM THE 
GOODMAN FUND 


NOTES 


On PAGE 44 will be found the program ot 
the Scammon Lectures for 1927, which will 
be delivered in March by Joseph Pijoan, pro- 
fessor of Hispanic Civilization and lecturer 
on the history of art at Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. His general sub- 
ject will be “Early Spanish Art,” which 
should be of special interest to students 
and members of the Art Institute in view 
of the splendid examples of this school in 
our permanent and loan collections. Pro- 
fessor Pijoan brings to his topic a back- 
ground of thorough study of the origins of 
Spanish art. He has been professor at the 
Superior School of Architecture in Barce- 
lona, director of the Spanish School in 
Rome, member of the Commission of Mu- 
seums, Barcelona, and commendator of the 
Royal Order of the Crown of Italy. He 
is also the author of a three-volume “ His- 
tory of Art,” published in Spain and soon 
to be brought out in English, with an intro- 
duction by Robert B. Harshe, Director of 
the Art Institute. 

A SupPLEMENT, regarding the next pro- 
gram of the Goodman Theater, is published 
with this issue. 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Portrait of Thomas A. Cooper, oil painting by Chester Harding. Purchased from the Goodman Fund. 
Portrait of Cardinal Mundelein by Ernest Windhoff. Lent by His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein. 


Mepatiic Art 
2 medals and a plaquette by G. Devreese. Gift of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
Decorative Arts 
Lead bust of Matthew Prior by Louis Francis Roubillac. Lent by David Adler. 
Painted pewter urn. Lent by Mrs. William O. Goodman. 
11 pieces European glass. Lent by Mrs. William O. Goodman. 
6 pieces European glass. Lent by Burley and Company. 
15 pieces European glass. Lent by Russell Tyson. 
21 pieces European glass. Lent by Mrs. John Borden. 
11 pieces European glass. Lent by Mrs. Charles Netcher. 
14 pieces Hispano-Moresque pottery. Lent by John R. Thompson. 
CuHILpREN’s Room 
6 cuneiform tablets. Gift of Henry J. Patten. 
Singing Brothers, wood sculpture by Carl ep ee Gift of Charles H. Worcester. 
7 black and white book illustrations. Gift of the Macmillan Company. 
Print DEPARTMENT 
3 anonymous drawings, 4 drawings by Max Beerbohm, 4 by Gordon Craig, 1 by Gauguin, 2 by 
Augustus John, 3 by * Mee agge 2 by Albert Rothenstein, 1 by William Rothenstein; aquatint by 
Charon, 2 aquatints by Debucourt, engraving by Delaune, 2 engravings by Longhi, 23 etch- 
ings by Callor, 2 lithographs by William Rothenstein, 21 maps of the XV and XVI centuries, 15 
maps by Sanson, Saxton’s Survey of England, 2 woodcuts by Diirer, anonymous woodcut, 
designs for alphabet by Pe ter Aubry and by Lucas Kilian, 30 engravings, color prints, fragments 
of manuscripts, ete. Gifts of Mrs. Emily C ‘rane Chadbourne. 
Drawing by Ferat, drawing by Seurat. Gi ts of Robert Allerton. 
Etching by Bresdin, 76 posters. Gifts of Walter S. Brevwster. 
Etching by Rosenberg. Gift of Chicag » Soc lety of Etchers. 
Aquatine by Alix, engraving by Delaunay, engraving by Goltzius. Purchased from the Joseph 
Brooks Fair Fund. 
Book “uh lithographic illustrations. G 
25 prints by George (“Pop”) Hart. Gist o 
Etching by Muirhead Bone. Gift of William I. Kelley. 
Etching by Delacroix. Gift of M. Knoedler and Company. 
38 posters. Gift of London Underground Railzxay. 
4 lithographs by Gericault and Charlet. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilsen. 
Color prints by Bonnet after Boucher and C. Knight after Westall. Gift of Mrs. Charles Netcher. 
pwede by Delacroix, engraving by Goudt. Gift of George F. Porter. 
Etching by Rubens. Purchased. 


ift of 1. K. Friedman. 
of Mrs. John H. Hardin. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 27—March 8—Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 

February 3-March 8—(1) Thirty-frst Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Exhibition of Paintings by Jean-Baptiste Chardin under the auspices 
of the Arts Club. Galleries 251—261. 

February 19-April 1—Snow Landscapes from the Clarence Buckingham Collection of 
Japanese Prints. Gallery 18. 

February 24—April 1—W histler’s Second Venetian Set. Gallery 14. 

March 12-May 1—(1) Etchings by Meryon from the Howard Mansfield Collection. 
(2) Etchings by G. B. Tiepolo. (3) Etchings and Lithographs by Rodolph Bresdin. 

March 15-April 17—(1) Selected Group of Paintings from the Twenty-fifth Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. (2) Sculpture by Paul Manship. (3) Work 
of New Mexico Painters. (4) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—(1) Seventh International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Paintings by 
George H. Macrum. (3) Chicago Camera Club Exhibition. 

June 6—-June 21—Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 

June 26-August 1—Thirty-ninth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 
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LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
The lectures in Mr. Watson’s courses are now given under the James Nelson Raymond Fund, 
to which Mrs. Anna C. Raymond has recently made generous additions. 
A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Mownpays, 2:30 P.M. 


Marcu 
7—Wall and Floor Treatments 21—Draperies and Window Treatments 


14—Rugs and Upholstery 28—Personality and the Home 
B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 AND 3:45 P.M. 
Marcu 15— apestries 


1—Ceramics 22—Rugs 
8—Sculptures 29—Period Rooms 
C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS, OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. 


Marcu 
4—Design 25—Architectural Sketching 
11—Light and Shade APRIL 
18—Tone —Landscape Sketching 
D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 AND 3:45 P.M. 
Marcu 
4—Annual Exhibition by Artists of 18—International Exhibition from Carnegie 


Institute 
25—Sculpture by Paul Manship 


E. THE ART OF TODAY 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 


Chicago and Vicinity 
11—To be announced 


Marcu 
4—Hungary 25—Norway 
11—New Germany APRIL 
18—Sweden 1—England 


F. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 P.M. 
Marcu 


5—The Easter Card and How to Make It 26—Flower Painting 
12—Rainbows from the Dishpan APRIL 
19—Java and Its Art of Batik 2—The Easter Story in Art 

TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 

For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 
Marcu 
22—Orchestral Concert: By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 


29—Lecture: ‘Movement in Art.” Stephen Haweis, Author and Honorary Collab- 
orator to the Smithsonian Institution for the Smithsonian-Chrysler Expedition 
to East Africa. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by 
the Little Symphony Ensemble under the direction of George Dasch. Admission 25 cents. 

Lorado Taft has resumed his lectures on sculpture and will continue throughout the 
winter every Sunday at 5:30 P.M. Miss Helen Mackenzie is taking Mr. Taft’s place on 
March 13, 20 and 27, her subjects being European Painting. Admission free. 
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THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


The Scammon Lectures for 1927, six lectures on the general topic, “Early Spanish 
Art,” illustrated by the stereopticon, will be given by Prof. Joseph Pijoan, of Pomona 
College, formerly of the Superior School of Architecture in Barcelona, the Spanish School 
in Rome, and Commendator of the Royal Order of the Crown of Italy. The lectures will 
be given in Fullerton Hall at 2:30 p.m. on the dates and subjects listed below: 


Marcu 

1 “The Growth and Decay of the Paleolithic Art in Spain.” 

3. “The Artistic Display of a Roman Province—Provintia Hispania.” 

8 “The Crystallization of the Middle Ages in Art: Spanish Miniatures from the 

Sixth to the Eleventh Centuries.” 

10 “The Catalan School of the Fifteenth Century.” 

15 “Are We Mad—or Was El Greco Mad?” 
“A Great Man in a Decaying Country—Goya.” 


aa NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 

ey Hubbard Carpenter Horace S. Oakley Charles A. Stevens 
a Charles F. Glore Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Elmer T. Stevens 
a John P. Wilson 
4 NEW GOVERNING MEMBERS 

= Harry A. Wheeler George Woodruff 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, JANUARY, 1927 


= Miss Jeanie Adsit Ernest H. Graves Mrs. Max Monblatt 
Mrs. Nathan Arbetman Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. Mrs. Kenneth L. Murray 

"4 Wilbert B. Ashby Mrs. Hillman H. Harvey Mrs. Joseph F. Nachbour 

hi Mrs. Charles O. Barnes James T. Healy, Jr. Miss Myrtle C. Nelson 

“ Edward R. Bixby Herbert P. Heiss Dan Norman 

si Dr. Robert Blessing Mrs. Fred Hertz Mrs. Carl B. Nusbaum 

2 Mrs. A. Ballard Bradley Mrs. Angus S. Hibbard Mrs. Cornelius J. Peeples 

> Mrs. Charles H. Brandt Mrs. Fred G. Hipp Mrs. E. D. Pepple 

7 Mrs. Stephen H. Bridges Mrs. Grace H. Houston A. J. Pflaum 

| Miss Elizabeth C. Buhmann Mrs. Albert Johnson C. B. Pride 

= Mrs. Randall W. Burns Martin P. Johnson Franklin Raber 
Mrs. F. O. Butler Miss Hilda M. Kemper Joseph J. Reiter 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Carr Charles H. Kern B. Rinnan 
George C. Clark Mrs. Joseph Z. Klenha Mrs. Lester Roth 
Louis K. Cleveland Mrs. LeRoy A. Kling Mrs. John E. Rustman 

Mrs. Don M. Compton Mrs. James S. Knight ° Henry G. Selz 

. Miss Matilda A. Cunnea Henry G. Kobick Mrs. Otto H. Soeffing 

7 B. G. Dahlberg Mrs. Clarence R. Leland Miss Margaret Spear 

‘ Mrs. Hallie Damiani Charles Leviton Miss Emily Staples 
Frank H. Dillon Charles O. Loucks James R. D. Stevenson 
Benjamin K. Edwards Mrs. Daisy M. McCullough Gardiner B. Van Ness 
Mrs. Carl Festin Mrs. G. L. McKay Mrs. Frank R. Walker 
Mrs. Louis F. Florsheim Miss Josephine A. Merrill Mrs. Herbert D. Ward 
Mrs. Newton W. Foster Henry G. Miller Mrs. Harold T. Weaver 
Maurice W. Fried Mrs. N. S. Miller Mrs. Leon Weil 
Giuseppe Garibaldi Mrs. Carl Moll Mrs. David Yondorf 


Cuances or Appress—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 
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